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Foreword to the Series 



Tills conversation bcais a simple liile. IVhy Belong? Yet taken together, this 
and the other conversations in this series illuminate one overriding question. 
What docs it mean lo be human? 

Of course there arc no final answers to that question, yet ihwe are hard- won 
understandings and insights available to us from many sources, past and 
present. We all too often fa! even to ask the question. Thus we ignore the 
help available and fail to become more human, more compassionate, more 
decent than we are. 

At a time when our problems are so many— racism, poverty, pollution, 
crime, overpopulation, to name a few — we hold that all who care aboui 
education arc compelled to re-examine what is taught and why. We believe 
that the problems will not be solved without getting at the larger question 
underneath them: What does it mean to be human? 

The NHF WHY SERIES, then, reflects the concern of the National 
Humanities Faculty for the fiill range of humanistic questions. These ques- 
tions involve but are not limited to the subjects in the curriculum that tradi- 
tionally comprise the humanities. English, social studies, music, art, and the 
like. Indeed, they embrace the purpose of education iiself. 

In this senes, the titles range from Why Belong? (human culture) and Why 
Remember? (history) to If7r> Pretend? (drama) and Why Dream? (myth). 
Each presents a transcribed conversation between two people— one an author- 
ity in the study or practice of a particular branch of the humanities, the other a 
person experienced in the hard realities of today *s schools. In these informal 
yet searching dialogbis, the conversationalists arc rooting out fundamental 
questions and equally fundamental answers not often shared with students of 
any age. They are the vital but often unspoken assumptions of the delicate 
tapes'ry we call civilization. 
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Tbcsc conversations are deigned for the learDer who inhabits us all--ix>t 
only the student but the teacher, admimstraior, parent, and concerned layman. 
We hope they ^1 offer new insights into our inescapable humanity. 

A.D. Richardson. Ill 
Director 

National Humanities Faculty 
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About The National Humanities Faculty 



The NHF provides outstanding humanists from the world of the 
humanities, aits, and sciences as consultants to schools. The program was 
founded by Phi Beta Kappa, the Amencan Council on Education, and the 
American Council of Learned Societies under grants from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities (although the findings, conclusions, etc., 
do not necessarily represent the view of the Endowment) and various 
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Introduction to the Conversation 



A. D. Richarc'von III, in his foreword lo ihis scries of conversations be- 
tween high school teachers in the humanities and relevant scholars, poses as 
the fundamental quesUon "What does it mean lb be humanT* We all know 
that fundamental questions arc the most difficult to answer directly and sim- 
ply What constitutes an explanation has long troubled philosophers. So also 
has human nature. 

When we come to the question that confronts Professor Peacock and Mrs. 
Ryan — ^**Why Belong?" — additional intricacies arc introduced. Of course 
one could answer that lo be human means one must belong because human 
brings are one of the gregarious species of primates. However true, this is a 
gross tautology that would neither enlighten Mrs. Ryan nor satisfy Professor 
Peacock's sensitive and learned insights into the thousands of experiments 
man has made in gregarious living. Even if anthropologists were able to agree 
on how Such groups should be classified and characterized, there would still 
remain another pressing consideration that people ask themselves. Why is my 
group better than others? In other words IVky Belong? contains two major 
subsidiary questions: the wha( of social groups and the why of the meaning 
and value people assign to their own life ways. In the shorthand of contem- 
porary anthropology these two questions are usually referred to as society and 
culture. 

For the last fifty thousand years at the very feast we have some archaeolog- 
ical evidence that human groups have encountered each other. We have some 
speculations about such encounters. Not until written records became avail- 
able and systematic ethnographic research was undertaken do the details of 
such encounters begin to emerge. The records, on the whole, have not been 
reassuring about at least one aspect of what it means to belong to a human 
group Extermination, flight, and enslavement have in the past bcr.n dominant 

vii 
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responses to intergroup encounters. Human groups have fought for wealth, 
however defined, for slave labor, and for natural resources. Conquests or 
extermination of alien groups have often been rationalized in terms of the 
superior culture of the aggressors. Here a caveat must be entered to what can 
only seem a lugubrious, view of mankind. Any thoughtful contemporary 
knows there is no one-to-one coffelatiori between the behavior of individuals 
and the actions undertaken by social aggregates. 

In the early .part of this conversation on Why Belong, Mrs. Ryan asks 
-Professor Peacock some immediate and practical questions thai she faces as a 
teacher of English and humanities in the Scituate (Massachusetts) High 
^ School. She asks essentially why in our contemporary worid are young people 
so narrowly and strongly identified with small groups based on territory 
(street gangs, for example), social and economic class, and ethnic or racial 
origins. She asks how such groups can be induced to extend their horizons of 
identification- to the larger power systems of nation states. She wonders 
whether one day we may hope that human beings and social groups will 
accept each other's differences without hostility. The path to such indubitably 
desirable ends Mrs. Ryan suggests is the teaching of tolerance without de- 
stroying self-justifying group identifications. This is saying complexly what 
Mrs. Ryan asks forthrightly. That such q^uestions can be asked by Mrs. Ryan 
is a measure of how far aspirations for mankind have both persisted and 
expanded over four thousand years. It is the recurrent dream of the peaceable 
kingdom. 

Professor Peacock wisely respond? to such hopes with cautious digres- 
sions. He provides us with an excellent mentalistic (as opposed to a 
materialistic) analysis of what is involved in achieving such goals. He points 
out that man as a social animal and man as a cultural animal are intimately 
interrelated. To this conversafion he brings his experience as a professor of 
anthropology, formeriy at Princeton, now at the University of North 
Carolina, and as a specialist in Indonesian culture. 

It is not appropriate, for the writer of an introduction to suggest different 
frames of reference. I have already erred in this respect by suggesting some 
historical perspectives. I shall err again by suggesting some contemporary 
matters not directly considered but certainly implicit in Mrs. Ryan and Pro- 
fessor Peacock's conversation. 

I refer to what is sometimes labeled the crisis of the modem worid. The 
sense of crisis is certainly present in the contemporary scene. It is not the first 
time that wide sections of a population have been oppressed by feelings of 
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disorientation and depression during periods of rapid sociocultural changes. 
Our present sense of crisis has produced a large and growing literature that is 
both descriptive and prescriptive. Too often its prescriptive aspects are 
culture-bound. In periods of stress, groups often persevere in, or revert to, 
patterns of the past even when these patterns may have precipitated the crisis, 
or at least are no longer appropriate to new situations. This has been called 
cultural involution. ' 

Today there is general agreement that we are experiencing what is consid- 
ered an unprecedented rate of change. Established institutions are crum- 
bling; old moralities are .being brought into question; our planet which was 
assumed to be an inexhaustible open system^is now seen as a closed and 
fragile one. Some sec such changes as progress, others as disaster. 

The proximate causes suggested for these changes range as widely as the 
changes themselves: the exponential rise in population, the emphasis on tech- 
nology with its potentials for both human and environmental destruction; the 
growth of bureaucracies and service occupations at the expense of productiv- 
ity: and natfonal power systems and economies. The list can be extended at 
will. 

The basic humanistic concern is with the individuals who ajre experiencing 
'such changes, whatever their cultural backgrounds or their social status. If 
they survive at all, they live on longer to face the growing irrelevance of much 
of that preadolescent learning, both cognitive and valuational, that is essential 
to the formation of stability in human groups. In .all of this, as in all human 
history, it is the poor, the weak, and the unskilled who suffer most drastically 
in such periods of change, both physically and psychologically. 

The ghetto child may be learning the advantages of escape into drugs, 
crime, gang warfare, and trashing. He may end his life in a prison riot. The 
child from an upper-class environment maybe learns that the values of legal 
justice, egalitarianism, and the rewards of conformity are open to question. 
^ In such periods the number of individuals who arc passively anomic or 
aggressively alienated increases. Formeriy cohesive groups fracture along a 
whole series of fault lines both social and cultural. 

The practical question is what can teachers, particularly of adolescents, 
realistically expect of themselves. Possibly the first answer is not to expect 
too much of schooling. Most of their pupils have already internalized basic 
approaches to life derived froni families, peer groups, and the media. Our 
schools are institutions of limited effectiveness in coping with the crises of our 
times. For parents, educators, and politicians to burden schools, and teachers 
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with broaJ .sotiocultural responsibilities, with \\hich the> themselves cannot 
cope, is to do education a disservice. - i 

However, if emphasis is on the development of an individual lather than on 
the solution of social problems, most teachers will encounter a few students 
who arc curious, eager, and still capable of learning v^cW beyond formal 
curricula. Helping them to discover what arc ethnocentricaII> called "exotic 
cultures" should in itself be a training in tolerance and at the same time a 
Jcsson in man's basic need to belong to his own group without hostility toward 
others. In other words, tolerance ma> be better communicated indirectly by 
objective and s>mpathetic exposure to other times and places than by direct 
insistence on this indubitabl> necessar> virtue in our disturbed and claus- 
trophobic world. 



Cora DuBois 



Harvard University 
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WHY BELONG? 



RYAN One of the*goals that educators like to set is to increase their stu- 
dents* tolerance of different peoples and customs, perhaps even to move 
beyond nicre tolerance toward respect Do you think we have the right to try 
to form.values like this? ^ 

PEACOCK Well, instead of giving a yes or no answer, maybe I can start 
with an ^analogy: Think about the thermostat and the fumace, as a mode! of 
looking at society. If you think of what the thermostat docs, it in effect defines 
values for the furnace. If it's set at sixty-fivc degrees, it tells the furnace that's 
how hot it should get and how cold it should remain— rnot above sixty-five, 
not below. And what the furnace does is provide the resources, the heat. 

In a very simple way, you can think of society as working in the same way. 
'We have all these resources — human, technological, and^so forth — and we 
have values that have to guide these resources, the way they're used, the way 
they're mobilized. Otherwise, the resources simply run away with them- 
selves, (To some degree that's probably what's happened in the ecological 
crisis, too much power given to the technology and too little to the values.) 
So, thinking of that analogy, I would say it's extremely important to formulate 
values which do have some control over the way resources arc used, 
" Then comes the question. How do you form these values? Anthropologists 
work from one of two basic positions, I suppose. One is the materialist 
position, which holds that values are simply a result of technological de- 
velopment. So, in terms of our analogy, the furnace in a sense, creates the 
thermostat. If you have enough, furnaces, eventually someone has to invent 
the thermostat in order to control them, Jo keep the heat from getting out of 
hand. By this token, if you create an industrial society, eventually you'll 
automatically get ecological values, say, because otherwise the society won't 
survive, the technology will get out of hand. Or back in history three or four 
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thousand >caR>. when food production came to be the wa> of life, automat:- 
call> and nc4.csiaril> there came to be valuci of a hierarchical type, as a result 
uf the inaeascd iurplui which agriculture permib as ..omparcd to hunting and 
gathering, some people arc thought of as being higher than others The 
increased suiplus permits a leisure class, distinguished from the woriang 
class, and so you get high and low, and you get values which say that the high 
IS better than the low. These are just two examples of how, according to this 
school of thought, >ou really don*i have to worry about fonrnng values. You 
Aimply Stan trymg to survive, and then, just automatically, your values will 
form themselves. So from this point of view, the question "Do we have a 
right to form values?*' is a nonqucstion. 

Now, what does this imply for the other anthropologists (Iet*s call them 
"menuhsls'*j and for people like educators or religionists, who try to form 
values in a more direct way? People who, instead of working from the 
technological, work from the mental? Well, first of all, I think the materialist 
position cuntradicb» itself, because after all the materialists are writing books 
to espouse the idea that books don't have, any influence. If that's Inie, why 
bother to wntc books? Why aren't they out building machines or roads? And, 
without going into the evidence, I belong to this second group of an- 
thropologists and assen that direct modes of forming values — sermons, 
courses in schools, ntuals in primitive societ>, brainwashing, psychoanalysis, 
and so fonh — can directly affect values independent of technology. 

All that as a prelude to trying to answer your question, because first of all 
one has to believe th«it we can form values before it makes any sense to ask if 
we have a right to do so. 

Then the question. Do we have a right to do so? There, I suppose, we have 
tu make what we might call a humanistic assumption, that there are aims and 
fulfillments for men which.go beyond mere physical survival- appreciation 
for beauty, social harmony— and that one can define certain significant vajues 
that make life more meaningful or beautiful or, as some would pu! it, moral 
And then one would have to assuihe that men have as much ability to decide 
what these significant, meaningful values are as the environment does 

Now, if we took the materialist position, we'd say it's not really up to us to 
decide what values wc would hold because the environment is going to decide 
for us- But I'm taking the humanist position and saying that first, we can 
detcrm.ne our values, independent of the environment, and, second, we can 
anive at some notion of wftat are good values and what are bad values 
— maybe something very general like beauty is better than ugliness, or har 
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many is better than strife, or productivity is better than pasavity. I'm assum- 
ing both, and therefore I say yes. we do have the right to tiy to form these 
idAds of values. 

RYAN Bui haven't you really distinguished two sets, of values, values ihat 
industrial society — the enviromnetit of technology —rseems to be creating and 
the values that humanists would like to try to teach? Don*t these conflict? And 
if so which taLes precedence? 

PEACCX:K Well, OMifiicts obviously do arise. For example, it seems 
pretty clear that the so-called counterculture disillusionment with American 
sodety can be blamed in part on the humanists. If you think about it, what 
bave.the humanists been teaching? For so long they're been leaching veiy 
much the counterculture types of values — that self is important, maybe even 
more important than the system, that self-fulfillment is an ultimate goal, that 
beauty is important, that experience means something, perhaps even more 
than productivity. And then think of the kinds of thinjs that the counterculture 
^ sees America as standing for, particulariy in the government, the so-called 
military-industrial complex. It stands for essentially technological values 
— ^more and more.machineiy, more and more industrial control, what Reich in 
The Green'wg of America calk the corporate state, which violates the self and 
then turns the self into a cog in a bureaucracy — ^you know that whole image. 
And in a way we humanists in our own method follow the technological 
pattern while we espouse humanist values. 

I have a class wth over two hundred students, who just yesterday took the 
final exam. I graded the exam by computer because we had only forty-eight 
hours to get the grades. in. The system, the corporate state under which I 
work, the bureaucracy virtually forced this method. Here Td been standing up 
for a whole semester teaching or preaching humanistic values, appreciat'on of 
the self, experience, and that sort of thing, and yet the method I was using to 
award a grade (which theoretically though I think not in fact reflected how 
well the students learned the lesson) contradicted the lesson that I was trying 
to teach. I think that kind of problem faces most of us who are working in 
schools. In too many ways our method and our message are contradictory, in 
the way that the counterculture has learned to emphasize as contradictory 
Perhaps when the students go off and try drugs or what I think are more 
enduring things, like meditation, when they try to discover themselves, living 
in communes where they try to get away from the bureaucratic loneliness and 
impersonality of the larger society, we arc partly responsible. They see them- 
selves as doing what we have always told them to do as humanists. And their 
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attcrapi is m oppodtlon to the main society. 

RYAN Is it possible then that one of the things that needs to be done as we 
woik to increase students' tolerance for different peoples and customs is to 
increase their tolerance, peifaaps even respect, for us, because wc manage to 
operate at all when we're caught in this bind? In other words, admit this 
conflict franMy to the students and say we're up against it. 

Tbc humanities course by its very nature seems to be running counter to 
society, and yet this has to be a resolvable difference, i can't believe that it 
can't be resolved somehow. 

PEACOCK I tend to think that it may not ever be resolvable. Society, I 
think, has essentially four problems to solve. The first is the kind that we're 
talking about with respect to the furnace; society has to generate sufficient 
resources to adapt to the physical cnWronment. And then there's the second 
problem, which is to mobilize these resources sufficiently to achieve any 
collective goals that society may have, for example, winning a war. The third 
problem it has to solve is to integrate ihese two processes and also integrate all 
the people who are toing to carry out these processes. And then the fourth 
problem is to define some kind of meaningful framework so that all these 
attempts at solving such problems seem significant enough to people so that 
they keep on solving them. For example, if digging a hole is necessary for 
sun^ival, but the diggers don't sec anything more meaningful about digging 
than the simple fact that they're digging a hole, after a while they'll stop 
digging; they have to have some framework of meaning, like digging a 
foxhole to keep from getting hit by a shell. But, of course, it's rare that we 
have such direct affirmation or justification. Usually we have to have a more 
abstract one, so we have to have something like the Protestant Ethic that tells 
people that it's good to work because otherwise you're evil. 

Now, let me tak<? the fourth and the first problems. The way these are 
organized is discrepant. The function of trying to adapt to the environment is 
organized technologically, one is always trying to take certain means and 
organize them more efficiently to achieve certain ends — what we call the 
practical thing \nd, th^re, any questions of beauty, logical elegance, mean- 
ing, and so forth tend to be, if you push practicality far enough, dropped. You 
know the hard-headed businessman who if told, "Well, that factory you threw 
up really isn*t very pretty," will say, "So what, I just wanted to turn out more 
shoes." 

On the other hand, ultimately, the people who woik in the factory have got 
to see making those shoes as meaningful. Otherwise, ultimately, they're not 
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. goiDf 10 make any more shoes. Thc/U cop oat. ivhidi a lot of to(5a>'s people 
are doing. Tbere has to be some sort of ajechanism that defioes the meaning 
of what people are doing, and tistiall> there we get into questions of what the 
rdigico does, what the people's philosophy of life is, what art has to say, and 
all that. There it seems that the endeavor is oigax^zed differently, because 
when you stzxt trying to show how something is meaningfuU you start paying 
less attention to eflsciency and you start paying more attention to such things 
as moral cobesiveness (that one ethic doesn^t contradict another) or beauty 
(that one form fits with another). 

It looks to me as though when people start trying to construct a philosophy 
of life, a religion, an ideology, a culture, that is meaningful, they work on the 
ba^ of a pattern 4hat assumes values like beauty and elegance, and these 
values necessarily and inevitably contradict the values like effidency and 
practicality that people are forced to affirm when they are trying to solve the 
first problem of adaptation. So I think the contradiction is inherent, and yet it 
seems clear to me that to survive, the human race has to wrestle with it. 
RYAN Docs the fact that the problems of survival are more interconnected 
than they've ever been before and more global than they've ever been before 
link the humanistic value o£.inutual respect mih survival — maybe even, at 
long last^ bring respect and survival to agreement? 
PEACOCK Without abandoning the position that ultimately even in this 
situation there's a contradiction between the two values of survival and sol 
idarity» I do agree with the idea that here in tills new and growing inter- 
nationalism lies an opportunity for anthropology, which is not to just increase 
tolerance^but, as you say, to develop respect and empathy for varied cultures 
or societies and in that way to increase world unity or world solidarity. 

But let me also return to our four problems, survival, mobilization, integra- 
tion, and meaning, and the idea that solving the one gets in the way of solving 
the others. So long as the natioas are at peace, solidarity among them is seen 
as necessary for the survival of all. But when they go to war, and one country 
is up against the wall, it will see such values as humanity and international 
solidarity as just getting in the way. To have a soldier who is maximally 

, efficient in killing the enemy, it probably helps to have him not respect and 
tolerate the enemy, perhaps even to get that sort of value out of his mind. So 
solidarity facilitates survival only at a certain phase^and let's hope we stay at 
that phase. 

RYAN It seems to me an even more subtle attack on this business of values 
comes from humanists themselves, those who claim that there is no such thing 
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as a value which can be generally accq)ted. Even 6udi a thin^ as beauty, 
which^ou mcntiuned, ihty v»ould aol be Milling to impose as a lvalue on other 
people. The> insist th^t values come from the clarinwataon of the individual. 
PEACOCK Yes, but I ihmk the most powerful source of that pcwnr of view 
oi perhaps the bruadcst el^buiation of it has been in anihropol^> . the notion 
of cultural rebti\ism. uhich vvas coined. I thmk. by Melville Herskovlts 
some forty ycais ago. 

Lct me give you an example of how K and I think many anthropologists, go 
about tiying to get at this question of cultural relativism, which is related to 
the question of tolerance and respect and whether ox not i^e can do anything to 
increase them. In my iniroductoiy course I usuall> start off with a couple of 
analogies. One is the stoiy of the wheelbarrow and the Russian worker. Once 
there was a v^o«kcr in a Russian factory, and every day at quitting time he 
{rUshed a ivheelbanow through the gale. The guards v^ould a]wa>s inspect the 
wheelbarrow and then let him go on through. Finally, after man> months, it 
was discovered that he was stealing wheelbarrow^. Now, the lesson in this 
little 5tor>« I ^y to niy students, is that the guards had too narrow a point of 
view, The> looked at the part« not the whole, the> were looking for contents 
instead of the container. Hie one thing that anthrppo]og> tries to teach is to 
look at the to(alit>. at the whole, of any culture, and ultimately at the whole 
gamut of human existence. Now this breadth, v,c assume, produces a certain 
attitude which is something like objectivity. 

Next, I give them the analog> of the psychoanalyst and the patient — the 
idea of undergoing ps>choanalys]s, where ultimately the aim is to make the 
patient conscious of what's unconscious withm him, to make the neurotic 
become completel> aware of his neurosis and what it means. Now, an- 
thropolog> tnes to do the same thing b> this broadening viewpoint with 
respect to the student and his society, b> trymg to surve> the total gamut of 
cultures and society. It hopes to bring the student to see his own society as 
simpl> a case withm this spectrum ^o that it*s more of a specimen to him than 
somethmg m which he is involved. Wc don*t want him to do this all the time, 
we don*t want him to drop out c society, but to learn to take this attitude 
when it*s helpful to do^o, to see nis society more or less as a specimen on a 
laboratory bench and achieve the iamc sort of objcctivit> toward his society *s 
values and hangups that the patient achieves through psychoanal>sis concern 
ing his values and hangups. 

And if the weapon of ps>chiatry is depth, getting this one patient to probe 
deeper and deeper v^ithiii himself, I'd sa> the weapon of anthropology is 
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bfcadtb. to survey in a mdet and widtx compass ihc possible *.^Iues and 
experiences and uorid \icws^ that humans can have, and in this wa> to bring 
the student to assume what we call cuhuial relativism. That is to 5a>, the 
student is able to realize that his ovr-n society's values axe relative to the 
peculiar conditions that exist there and that an> society's values exist relative 
to the peculiar conditions that exist there, and therefore he's able to get into, 
to empathize with, to sympathize with, the unique vali«s of any society by 
understanding the conditions that have brought ihem about. 

Let me just add one qualification, though, befoit dropping cultural rel- 
ativism. I must distinguish here between cultural relativism as a method of 
understanding and cultural relativism as an ethical position. Let me give an 
example. The Dani of New Guinea cut off fingers in order to pass from one 
status to another. If a ^rl becomes a woman, she cuts off a finger to sym- 
bolize this passage. Now, the doctrine of cultural relativism would say if you 
want to understand what seems at first sight to be a bizarre act or savage 
behavior, you've got to understand what cutting off the finger means to the 
Dani, and therefore to understand what it means to pass from being a girl to a 
woman in Dani society. On the other hand, this doev not imply that ethically 
we would espouse that women every where ought to cut off fingers when they 
stop being giris. Cultural relativism therefore is not necessarily an ethical 
position. We can try to understand Nazism withou. condoning it. But there's 
often a misunderstanding that anthropology, in teaching a method of toler 
ance, necessarily implies ethical relativism as well as methodological rel- 
ativism. That just isn't so. 

RYAN" The one thing that seems to be emciging from the method of toler 
ance, though, is this matter of, to use your word, empathy. 
PEACOCK I hope so. 

RYAN But realistically, docs it ever have the reverse effect? 
PEACOCK Probably, but effects cither ^^^y are hard to measure. If only 
we could take all the students ^^ho've taken introductory anthropology and 
test their tolerance four years after they achieve their B.A. and tfieh test the 
tolerance of all those who have not—you know, this is the sort of thing that's 
implied when anthropologists say things like every president of the United 
States should have been trained in anthropology, whith may be a ridiculous 
kind of thing to say. Without tests, we don't know whether anthropology 
induces tolerance or the reverse. 
RYAN We're trying that kind of testing, by the way. 
PEACOCK Fd like to hear about it. 
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RYAN Wdl, we're ti>ing to evaluate exact]> this kind of thing. Is* there an\ 
difference Jn our students after they've h4d a cuun»e which allegcdl> tcathci 
tolerance, and how long will the effect last if it doo last? We've c\oKed a 
pretest, posttest situation ^ith tjucstiun>. fajri> Apc^ific qur^tion^, designed to 
show an> increase or decrea&e in toleranur. It was gi\en at the beginning of 
the year to our class of junioiv and to a comrol class, which will not have 
anything like our course- We'll give it again at the end of the >car. And then 
we'll get the class back after a >car of not having them in the course, that is, 
just before ?he> graduate, and give it again, and how much loss ihcre'i 
been. There's a theorv, being worked on at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education* that all tolerance v*111 be lost. Depressing, isn't it? 
PEACOCK Tliere's an opposing theoiy, though, which may be merely 
optimistic rather than accurate, and that's the idea of thci»lcepcr effect- Have 
you run across that? 

RYAN No, but I think I understand it. 

PEACOCK Two groups were examined, given ^ome sort of questionnaire 
to test their racial tolerance, their attitude toward different races. (For the 
moment. I'm not worr>ing about that term "race/* which anthropologists 
don't like ) Then one group was given some^ort of tolerance course and the 
other was not. The next test showed no difference, but after a >ear or two 
years, the group that had taken the course j»howed more tolerance than the 
other group. 

Now, there arc various ways of explaining the results. You mi^ht say 
something intervened, something significant happened that had nothmg to do 
with the course. But the other interpretation «s the sleeper effect, unlike direct 
stimulus response learning, sa>. of the multiplication tables, learning of val- 
ues occurs in part in the unconscious. William James used to sa> that you 
learn how to swim in the winter and how to skate in the summer, referring to 
this unconscious l>pc of learning. It takes a while for these things to seep into 
the neurons (if I ma> use a slopp> analog>). This complex learning of values 
takes a long time, there hus to be some kind of unconscious sifting of sand, 
and therefore you won't see the effects undl a year or two later. 
RYAN Well, that is optimistic. Fd love to have it work that way. 
PEACOCK Of course, if we push the sleeper effect far enough, then we 
rcall> can't ever test it. Some even argue that the effects won't show up in this 
generation, but will show up in the next. Their argument would be something 
like this, values probab!> don't have as direct an effect on the wa> people 
behave if these values arc taught to adults as the> do when the* are taught to 
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duldien. Your students and mine are, after a!U sixteen, eighteen, nineteen 
years old, and our teaching of values ma> just slightl> affect their , not enough 
so that we see much difference in their lives, but maybe !*ierc mil be a 
difference in the wa> ihe> raise their children. And then t',cse children vvill 
change a little bit because of that v^ay of reanng, and ma* dc then we'll sec a 
little bit more change when thc> raise their children. Then in man> genera 
tions we'll scc--somcbody will sec — the fruits of our labors. 
RYAN You never could test that, but still it's nice, and it keeps educators 
going. I'm sure. 

PEACOCK I wanted to gel back to your original question of how or 
whether anthropolog> does affect values. There's another aspect that ma> be 
pertinent to the answer, and tliat's. the effect of anthropology on an- 
thropologists. The one thin^ that seems to be at the core of the 
anthropologist's thought about himself is identit> . Here I'm talking onI> about 
a cultural anthropologisi, as opposed to a ph>sical anthropologist, who studies 
about human evolution, or the archaeologist, who studies artifacts. I'm talk- 
ing about the anthropologist who studies living people. The core of his iden- 
tit> is field work in some exotic societ>. In fact, in most graduate schools it's 
a requirement that the student have at least a year of this exotic immersion. 
Afterward, intcrestingl>, when >ou run into an anthropologist this is the point 
he almost always turns to in tr>ing to establish a relationship with you. 

For example, last night Ijigot in about 1 1 o'clock, checked into my hotel, 
and stepped out to gcTsornething to cat. When I'd uken about three steps, 
who should I run into but an old anthropologist fnend. So I went home with 
him, and we talked for a couple of hours. It onI> took about ten minutes 
before we were talking about some people who were doing field work in the 
, same place he and I had, in Indonesia. One of them is his student and is in 
Indonesia right now, and another is someone we both know who has just 
come back from Indonesia. 

And what should he begm talkmg about? Not about the theories that the> 
were developing or an> thing like that, but about the experience the> were 
having in field work. What aspect of that experience did he single out? Well, 
he said the student didn't rcall> get into it (those were the words he used). His 
wife didn't like to live in a village, so he had to live in a town, and as a result 
he never reall> got into the village life on this little island. And then he said 
the second person alwa>s remained an outsider. M> friend wasn't sure wh>, 
but he'd been .on this same island ana had talkca to people there and knew 
that, strangel> enough, this person had never been accepted into a particular 
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clan that be was trying to leam about and on which he eventually wrote. 

It's interesting that that question of acceptance, nonacccpiance, involve- 
ment, noninvolvcment. inevitably comes up when anthropologists talk about 
anthropology, and acceptance or nonacceptancc within some really different 
group. This experience 'is often described as being very much like 
psychoanalysis in the sense that you remake yourself. You go in as a sort of 
child who doesn*t know the language and the customs and the values, and 
you're forced to some degree to remake yourself in order to participate at all. 
Of course, you never participate very fully* There have been a few an- 
thropologists who have gone all the way and never came home. But most of 
us are too rigid, or Western, or whatever to ever do that. But we have to^ 
participate to some extent even just to stay for a year- 

Al that very gut level, field work in anthropology and its notion of appreci- 
ation of other people*s values has had a profound influence on an- 
thropologists. And if one's experiences somehow come through to one's 
indents, some of this feeling must seep through. Though there are problems. 
For example, I myself find it very hard to talk about my field work— the 
trauma of existing in Indonesia — to over two hundred students and through 
the bullhorn provided b> m> department to improve leacher student rapport. 
Still, I'm cunvmccd that the most profound experience an> anthropologist has 
had does come through to the outside and have an influence. 
RYAN Do you think, then, that for younger students an experience in 
culture shock is valuable along those lines? 

PEACOCK Yes, I do. It's a delicate thing, but even getting them into 
doing a little bit of field work in a ghetto or in a slightly different class 
community from their own can be a mild version of culture shock. Wc try to 
do a little bit of that with our students. We have field projects here and there, 
one in Mexico, one in the Caribbean. But they're so few, it requires so much 
effort to organize a lot of people in these kinds of experiences, and also it can 
intonveniencc the community they're studying. You Know, it's really hard for 
a coinmuniiy to take on a student as a guest. And so we run into administra- 
tive questions. Just hovi far can we go in getting a student into one of these 
experiences? Morally, to what extent is it fair to expect every community to 
have its own anthropologist sort of sittmg around looking at it? You know, it's 
not great fun to have some guy just sitting around looking. 
RYAN The aborigines have said something like that, haven't they? That 
everybody studies them, and nc^ody helps them? 

PEACOCK Yes, and of course this is one of the reasons that many of the 
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American Indian groups have rejected anthropol og> . Last summer I happened 
to ride past a Hopi rcservition and see a big sign. It didn't say "An- 
thropologists Keep Out," but it said "No White Men Allowed. They Have 
Violated the Rules of Our Society as Well as Their Own." This represents 
the attitude of many Indian groups toward anthropologists, that they have 
taken but not returned. Fair enough. That attitude is certainly reasonable. But 
from an educational point of view, this kind of exposure would seem neces- 
saiy in order to bring about a profound sort of sympathy and cultural rel- 
ativism, and yet from a moral point of view, respect for others' rights and 
values might decree that we don't permit students to have this sort of experi- 
ence. It looks as though we're again running into a conuadiction. Have any of 
your high school studenls.gone outside the classroom? 
RYAN The way we've handled it is through volunteer work in the com- 
munity. This brings students into contact with different cultural scenes, not 
really different cultures but simply minute scenes — an old age home or a 
home for exceptional children or a special education class within the school 
system. And the students, from what we've heard from 'Jicm in conferences, 
that we've taped, are profoundly moved. 

And yet we've also come up against the idea that nnybc their sympathy 
with the people is going to be very hard on those people when the students 
withdraw. For instance, we have a boy, a football player — ^you'd never sus- 
pect he had such depths of sensitivity. He's been going once a week to St. 
Coletta's School, and you should hear hiih talk about his experience v^th an 
exceptional child *Arho caiir.pt speak, never can communicate to anyone, but 
somehow now can ccimunic^te in some way, some nonverbal way to this 
boy, and runs to meet him when he comes, goes leaping across the field and 
hugs him. They understand each other. You wonder what's going to happen 
when the class project ends. 

PEACOCK And whether it would be better that this relationship never had 
started because of the {rauma of its stopping. 

RYAN Yes, because helping our studTt to become sensitive to people may 
not be helping that little boy beyond a certain point. We uon*t know whether 
this is good or not. The only justification I can find for it is that if you 
sensitize enough students toward the need to give like this, maybe some of 
them will continue to give. * — , 

PEACOCK Of course, at least for the time being, you've solved one of the 
conu^dictions. Since what this football player is doing is helping rather than 
simply observing, he is giving something in return for what he's getting. It's 
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hard to total up whether he*s giving as much as he*s getting, but at least it*s 
better than his simpl> fitting there behind a one \va> mirror and in a sort of 
fish-cycd wav coldly observing these specimens running around. 

On the other hand, it*s amazing, though, how much objectivity can become 
involvement. For example, I suppose the most dbtant way of studying living 
creatures is the method used by anthropologists uho study primates, not men 
but other primates — chimpanzees, macaques, gorillas, and so forth — and 
their method is simply to sit there and look, someiim'^s even sit way off and 
look with binoculars. But in one case, one of the most moving accounts Tve 
ever read, there is a chimp named Washoe, and the experimenter has taught 
her to speak with sign language. One of the problems with the primates other 
than man is that for various reasons, such as too little separation between the 
glottis and the velum, they can't produce a sufficient variety of sounds to 
make human speech. But the idea is that maybe the mental equipment is there 
to a greater extent than we expected, so the experimenter taught Washoe to 
speak with sign language like the one deaf mutes use, Washoe has learned 
something like three hundred words and can speak sentences. An experi- 
menter, whose name is Susan, told of one incident when she stepped on a 
baby doll that Washoe had and Washoe signaled with her hands something 
like "Up, Susan, off the doll. Foot up. Up, Susan. Give baby, Washoe want 
baby/* 

RYAN Sounds like Dick and Jane. 

PEACOCK Yes. I have a three-year-old child, and it's so much like the 
way she talks. And then another time Washoe looked in a mirror and caught a 
glimpse of her image and said, "Mc, Washoe," even sensing that she was a 
self. So here, where you would have expected to find the greatest distance 
between the observed and the observer, pure objectivity is breaking down. 

And one might even ask about this the question that you\e asked about 
your football player and the child. What's going to happen to Washoe when 
the experiment is over? 

RYAN To shift the approach to the problems involved in the study of 
anthropology, do you think it has negative effects on this matter of values, on 
the building of respect? Fm thinking, for example, of studies which seem to 
li].k low intelligence with various ethnic groups. 

PEACOCK Well, let me cite a couple of studies. You may be thinking of 
the Jensen studies that were first published in the Harvard Educational 
Review and tried to argue that the intelligence test scores of whites were 
higher than those of blacks to an extenf that environment could not explain. 
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There is also a theory put forth b> an anthropologist, Carlton Coon, which 
tries to trace different racial groups back to different fossi! men, bO that, for 
example, the African Negro came from zinjanthropus, or the Indonesian 
came from pithecanthropus — that sort of thing. 

WelU most anthropologists reject both these theories, which would dif 
ferentiate among the ethnic or racial groups in terms of intelligence and 
cultural capacit>. There's a collection of articles edited b> Loren Brace, Terry 
Bond, and George Gamble and published b> Jhe American Anthropological 
Association which attempts to refute the Jensen argument. There is ver> good 
reason to believe that environment, not heredity, is still the major factor in 
intelligence. Anyway, intelligence test scores, most of us would argue, don*t 
really test intelligence unless one follows Thomdike's definition of intelli- 
gence as what intelligence test scores measure. 

Most of us do not agree with any of the attempts, so far, to show that ethnic 
or racial groups differ in fundamental capacity for intelligence. After all, for 
500,000 years, at least, the human species (and it is one species, a race is not a 
species) has been intermarrying at \arious points. The racial divisions that 
exist now are certainly not those that existed in Paleolithic times, the time of 
Neanderthal man. And the entire species has been working on the .same 
environmental problem-— survival. The tool man*s had has been a flexible 
mental capacity that permits the use of language and that sort of thing 
— culture, in short— instead of some strictly biological means of adaptation, 
like the birds* wings or the sabertooth tigers' tusks. And so for that very 
general reason, which can be made more specific, most of us feel that over 
this 500,000 years all human races have thrust toward developing a rather 
high capacity for intelligence, probably with no significant difference amon^ 
them. There may be other ways m \vhich anthropology has negative effects on 
tolerance and respect, but I think in this question of interpreting ethnic or 
racial differences it would tend to have a positive effect. 
RYAN Then, on balance and, in a way, to sum up this matter of the search 
for values, what do you think of anthropology as a tool along these lines? 
PEACOCK I think the overall thrust of^;inthropology, insofar as it has had 
any effect, has been toward increased tolerance. This nay be arrogant, but I 
think that the amazingly greater tolerance and appreciation of human diversity 
that you find now compared to what you found in the colonial period, say, up 
to the Second World War is in part due to anthropology and to the insights that 
to some extent revolve around it. So much of what anthropology has to say 
about cultural relativism seems trite to today's students, but thirty five years 
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ago when colonialism wa> rife it wasn't. So I think the o\eraII effect has been 
toward increase in tolerance and empathy. 

RYAN Do you think that there is an age when this kind of stud> is most 
effective? I'm thinking of the contrast between the university and the high 
school student. 

PEACOCK I think it ma> be more effectively taught at the high school 
level. It's not something Tve worked out an detail, but let me give m> reason 
for saying that. 

It seems to me that the high school is the last significant community for 
most people. If you think about it, in a high school just aboui all the functions 
of life are satisfied for a student. In the high school he finds clubs, friends, 
dating, mating, as well as work, academic work. Once he goes to the univer- 
sity, he tends to find that the classroom is a place for study, but dating, 
mating, friends, clubs, and that sort of thing don't have much if any connec- 
tion with classrooms. Contrast the high school to the big state university. And 
then to society laler on, where work is so separate from family life, friend- 
ship^ and all the rest. If you accept this analysis, then you might say that in 
high school an^ influence the classroom has will more ca.,ily ramify into other 
spheres of the student's life than in the university. So for that reason, I'd say 
that if a value change can be brought about in high school classrooms, the 
implications will be greater. 
RYAN How about elementary school? 

PEACOCK There's a move in that direction, certainly. Thinking of my 
own children, I'm impressed by how much they are getting. F r example, my 
three-year-old in nursery school brought home a drawing s. . d done of a 
Jewish top and stuck it on the refrigerator,,and I don't think that would have^ 
happened in a small-town Christian-oriented school a few years ago. 

There are studies that show that racial prejudice is usually developed at the 
preschool age, if I'm not mistaken. So you might think that the preschool 
level would be a crucial time at which to introduce racial tolerance — books 
that have, instead of Dick and Jane, black or oriental children. And, I sup- 
pose, anthropology can widen it even further and provide, for example, 
Eskimo Dicks and Janes. Those early years could be a very crucial time. 
RYAN We do assume, though, that one of the pressing concerns of the high 
school student is this mattei of finding identity, trying to identify himself. 
And part of that, of course, involves career choice and part of it is personal, 
but part of it is membership in some sort of human community. 
PEACOCK Right. Ethnic, or national, or what in your school you call the 
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family-of^man identification. 

RYAN Do you think there's an important timing involved? Is this the place 
to tap in? 

PEACOCK Let's think of what this search for identity means. At least a 
very important pait of what it means is passing from membership in your 
family to membership in the larger society. I think most people, at least in the 
United Sutcs, think of this as the passage from high school to college, or to 
the job world. In high school, most people are living at home and arc there- 
fore part of the family, but in college or once they go to work and get married 
they're Jiving aw^y and therefore they*rc removed from it. 

Nov^r, what does family membership imply? Well, one thing that it involves 
is particularism. Particularism means what's implied by the phrase "a face ^ 
only a mother can love." By universal standards, Johnny may be ugly as sin, 
but to his mother he*s beautiful. Well, this is particularism, where you relate 
to a particular peison because of your particular relation to that person, 
instead of seeing that person in terms of some univ^ll standard. Now, let's 
take the opposite. If universalism is taken to the extreme, penetrates the^ 
family, then there would be mothers who, if Johnny^ ugly enough, reject him 
and toss him out, ship him off somewhere. To some degree this seems to be 
happening in middle-class families, where studies have shown that many 
mothers reward their children when they achieve by hugging and kissing and 
so forth, but.don't when they don't achieve. So there are these two values. 

Now, particularism in the family is paralleled by ethnic identity, or racial 
identity, in one very important way, and that is that neither of these identities 
is voluntary. The reason your mother feels bound to you is because she's your 
mother, and there's nothing she can do about it; there's nothing voluntary 
about that. You're stuck with your family membership; it's particularistic. , 
The same is true of ethnic membership. You're stuck with it. You're bom into 
the black race, the white race, the yellow race, or the Italian ethnicity, the 
Anglo-Saxon ethnicity. To a great degree, most people are bom Into their 
religious group, too. They're bom Protestant and remain so, or they're bom 
Catholic. 

To carry this reasoning further, if ethnicity is so much like the family in 
that it's particularistic, then it seems very natural that at the point when you're 
passing from family membership to the outside worid and seeking a substitute 
for the family — ^you want the same particularism that you're losing by moving 
but of the family — that at that point ethnicity would seem to be a very good 
substitute. And if this is true, I suppose maybe the high school and early 
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college years uould be a vei> logi^l time fui Mudcnb to Auddenl> become 
aware of, begin lo emphasize, iheir ethnic identity, as a substitute for losing 
the famj]>. And if this is true, then it would seem to be a very crucial time to 
teach some toleranCc so that the need foi partjwularistiw identity doesn't result 
in an over!> narrou idcntit>, which is to ^> prejudice and that sort of thing. 
Maybe this is a roundabout wa> of reasoning, but it docs to link up these 
two, high school and a tremendous need for identity, an important pan of 
which would seem to be ethnic or something else that*s particularistic. 
RYAN Do you think that you can extend what you just said to include 
simpl> being human, as well as being ethnic? After all, one is bom with that, 
too. 

PEACOCK Well, i have a cynical view of that. If I can put it succinctly, 1 
don*t ihink people ca^i identify with one group unless the> oppose it to some 
other group. There can be no •'us** unless there is a "them." So the problem 
with the human group is who's the "them." Who's ihe nonhuman? It might be 
th* animal world. This would perhaps help explain wh> in Christianity, 
where there's some notion of the possibility of a total world of Christians, a 
Christian worid brotherhood, so much emphasis was placed m man> sects on 
distinguishing us from other animals. Man has a spark of divinit> whereas 
animals don't. It vght be that with interplanetary travel, as we begin to think 
more and more of the possibility of nonhuman creatures, we can identify more 
and more with the human group because wc say it s "us" against "ihem." As 
I said, this is a rather cynical notion, but it looks as though the historical 
evidence says that identity only occurs with opposition. 
RYAN Then what do you think is going to happen if young people go on 
establishing ethnic identity or even national identity and not human identity? 
PEACOCK Well, it looks as though what would happen is a dangerous 
seedbed for prejudice, war, and so forth, which is derived from this essential 
need for a particularistic identity. 

But both of us are trying to see how something like humanities, anthropol- 
ogy in humanities, could tear this down. I suppose anthropology does try very 
hard to point out how the family of man is one big family, but for a long time 
it has emphasized the distinction between the human and the nonhuman. 
Maybe that's part of the us/them dichotomy. Humans have language. Hu- 
mans have symbols. Humans have religion. Humans can have funerals 
whereas animals cannot. That sort of thing^. Maybe we'll get an anthropology 
which is, instead of world\^ide, interplanetary, and then we can emphasize 
other comparisons. 
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RYAN Somdiow I can^t see that as 2 solution. I see it as a xnammolh 
extension of the problem. 

PEACOCK I agree. Ultimately, it just extends Ihe war to the galaxy- 
RYAN If this kind of identification is going on, with or without our help, 
simply going on anyway— the ethnic identiOcation or the national identifica 
lion to replace the nuclear family — if this is going on anywa>, what interven- 
tion ought we make at this point before it gets out of hand? Back to values 
again. 

PEACOCK Each time we conic up with this word **ought/' I feci 
paralyzed because, speaking off the cuff. I have this great fear that I might say 
something that somebody might actually do. TTicre's nothing more frighten- 
ing to an intellectual than to make a recommendadon and have it accq>ted. 

But actually one can see dangers in breaking down ethnic identities, break- 
ing down national identities. Let roe just give an example, a study of two 
groups done in Nova Scotia. One is an Anglo-Saxon group, the other an 
Arcadian group (French-speaking Catholics). Hie study showed that mental 
illness occurred oftener among the Anglo-Saxon group than among the Arca- 
dians. ^Tial were some of the reasons? Partly because of the notion at that 
time of a French solidarity in Canada, the Arcadian group felt this ethnic 
in-group identity, and Ohis particularistic security seemed to cut down on 
menul illness, whereas the Anglo-Saxon group, with a more universalist 
approach, had more rncnial illness. People have noticed that among Jews 
there is usually a lower rate of alcoholism than among certain other groups. 
Part of the reason for that may be the tight ia-group ethnic identi^. There are 
some good things about ethnic identity. Belon^ng can have good effects. 

So, on balance, one would hate, in Uie name of humanity and tolerance, to 
dislocate people from an> group concrete enough to ^ve them identity and so 
force them to identify v^th a group so abstract that it cannot give them 
identity, such as the family of man. I think instead of saying "What ought we 
to do?" we should try to point out some of the pros and cons each way but s^y 
that we should probably very carefully consider to what extent a group so 
abstract as the family of man can provide this type of belonging. I think we 
have to admit that historically the family of man hasn't yet managed to give 
this kind of powerful identity. But look at the ethnic enclaves we know about. 
Nationalism is obviously a powerful force. Much of the florescence of litera- 
ture in Indonesia, for example, was during the nationalist period when spirits 
were high. Certain mtemational religions have produced this kind of excite- 
ment, security, scrise of belonging— Buddhism, Islam. But every one of these 
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his been an Tus*' against some **ihcin/' aol nation againsi nation, but us 
Muslims against the Infidels, us Communists a^nst Ibc Capitalists. 
RYAN You're looking at it from the point of vie^ that one would exclude 
the other. I w:as hoping to add the third concept. 

PEACOCK Okay. I don't see them excluding each other, obviousl>, an> 
more than belonging lo a family precludes being a member of a naiion. 
RYAN I mean, as long as ethnic identification is going to take place, 
perhaps it should be fostered and the best of it encouraged, and even taught. 
The same with national identification, if it s going to take place, and I'm sure 
it is — obviously it has its role to plav. though I question it simp!> because it 
has histoiicaH> caused more conflict. Wiat about adding to them the concept 
of human identification? 

PEACOCK Well, there's one thing we can certainly say, and that is that it 
looks as if the ethnic and the national identification are going to come about 
with no great difficulty . Thc> have alnrad> come about so often. So, if we are 
to have an> effect at all, then it would seem that we should add something that 
IS not coming about naiurall>. Certainly we can sa> that identification with 
the total human famil> does seem more difficult. If we can bring that about, 
we've really accomplished something. There arc, of course, universalizing 
trends Again, I would point to the counierculmre as a very positive catalyst 
or solvent. 

RYAN The counterculturalists have found a new way to do the "us against 
them." 

PEACOCK Yes. they have, and yet it has mixed a lot of "us's'' that 
formerI> weren't mixed. Take rock music. I'm very struck b> the analysis of 
40,000 songs done b> Alan Lomax based on computer stud>. He discovered 
that rock music encompassed more different song t>pes than an> other form of 
music in human history. TTiat's really an amazing sort of conglomeration. 
And it goes along with the counterculture. It combines a lot of different thmgs 
that haven't been combined. Maybe it's a part of the identification. Could we 
try to nail this down more specifically by thinking about your course, which 
entitled "The Family of Man," I think? 

RYAN Yes, it is. But since the anthropological element comes from your 
book The Human Direaion^ could I ask you first for a brief summary of the 
evolutionary scheme? 

PEACOCK Let me say first that our scheme is just one of many put 
forward by anthropologists, and all of them have their virtues and vices. Our 
scheme is both a typology and a history, it can be used to classify societies 
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existing today as well as to ddioeaie }4uses in worid Jiistoiy. We distinguish 
five ^-pes or phases; primitive, archaic, historic, earily modem, and modem. 

The primitive type of society was dominant in the worid before there were 
kingships and cities based on laigc-scale agriculture, beginning around 6000 
B.C. Primitive sodeties are based on a simple ecology, such as hunting, 
gathering, axKi fishing, and are {Kimarily organized around bonds and divi- 
sions of '*blood," of kinship. We emphasize, too, that primitive sodeties tend 
to unify the sodal and the sacred. For example, sacred plants and animals 
known as "totems** are allied with particular social groups, such as clans. 
And mythology may merge sacred and secular time, as in the Australian 
aboripne concept of "the dreaming," whcie spiritual ancestors exist not in 
the past but in "everywhcn" and can, during rituals in which the aborigines 
actually dream, possess the personalities of living men. In primitive society, 
then, sacred creatures are very intimately bound to livin^^en, and the sacred 
and social are often perceived as identical. 

If primitive sodety is based on kinship, archaic society is based on king- 
ship. Examples are the kingdoms of andent Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
medieval Southe&st Asia, and contemporary Swaziland of Africa. The 
economic base of such kingdoms is more coaiplcx than that of primitive 
sodety, normally based on food production rather than food gathering. The 
sacred is more deariy differentiated from the secular, gods emerge who do not 
identify with ordinary men. Just as society has become differentiated into 
ruler and ruled, so has the universe become differentiated into gods and men. 
However, the gods still inhabit the world, living in mountains and oceans, 
and they may be incarnate in extraordinary men such as the god-kings of 
Egypt and Southeast Asia. 

Historic socict> emerged with the historical religions, notably Buddhism, 
Islam, and Christianity, all created during the first millennium A.D, In these 
religions, sacred and socjal are differentiated to the point that the ultimate 
powers inhabit another worid rather than residing in this one. This other 
worid, be it a heaven or Nirvana, is imagined to be radically better than this 
world and this life, 60 that people struggle mightily to i^ain salvation and live 
in that other world forever. O^mg to the intense concern with salvation, there 
flourish specialists in that endeavor, such iis monks in Christianity and the 
Sangha or Sufists in Buddhism and Islam. With historic society, we start to 
see the decline of particularism and the rise of universalism. That is to say, 
people arc judged l^s and less according to who thc> arc, in terms of mem- 
bership b> birth in families, castes, and classes, and more and more according 
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lo what thc> do. At first ihis •'what thc> do** ii defined leli^ousl^ —what ihe> 
do by good works lo attain salvation - but as lime goes on it s defined secu- 
larly, too — what thc> do b> good norX, b> peiformacce, to achieve "suc- 
cess." But this development comes most clcarl> in the next phase, the caii> 
modem. 

Eai1> modem societ> emerged onl> some four hundred >cars ago with the 
Protestant Reformation. Ever since, variations on the pattern have been erupt- 
ing, such as the communist and nationalist revolutions of Russia, China, and 
the so-called New Nations that have occurred in this ccntui>. Protestantism, 
cspcc?all> in its most radical forms such as Calvinism, amplified the historic 
vision of a great distance between the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of 
Man. Tormented b> the sense of distance and discrepancy* between the two 
worlds or kingdoms, Protestants struggled to reform the world of men to 
match the wwld of God. A parallel is seen in the revolutionary struggle of the 
twentieth centuo communists and others to remake the world radically to 
match some transcendent and Utopian vision. Of all the types of societ>, the 
early modem is the one most driven toward reform and change. 

Modem society is just now emerging, and its contours are still vague. It 
seems to be organized much like earl> modem societ> but is more collcctivisl, 
with the bureaucratization of everything, modem man is an organization man. 
The most salient feature of modem religion is the Death of God. People cease 
to believe in objective gods and heavens. The> lake a subjective position that 
such entities are merel> s>mbols, created by the thoughts of individuals. If the 
source of religion is believed to be the individual self, then the search for 
r '*igious meaning turns inv^ard. Through meditation, mysticism, and drugs, 
V • explore the self, looking for truth. But this "self* is vague and murk> , and 
it seems to embrace an infinite variet> of values. What is good and what is 
bad seerns to depend on uhich self is talking. Instead of wor&hippmg one God 
we now go to man> selves. Not surprisingly, modem man is confused. 

How have you been presenting this framewpik to >our students? i mean, 
how do >ou dramatize the scheme onte students have some grasp of the basic 
concepts, such as culture and evolution? 

RYAN After we*ve introduced technique and temu and the idea of inter- 
disciplinary facult> and group work, wc plunge nght into a reaH> detailed 
examination of what >ou have called the human direction, trying to dramatize 
it and enliven it for this particular age group, to make it live b> performing 
iituals and plays and seeing films to illustrate the different periods. 
The first one we did, to illusuatc the primitive period, was the ritual of the 
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Nden^ cure. We bfou^bt in the drama coadi and the inusic teacher and two 
irts tead)ers; smd the chss more or less decided for themselves which role 
eadi one would have. About six people dedded to be musidans, &nd fifteen 
or twenty dedded to be villagers. Two or three others made the mask of the 
. witdi doctor axKl the costumes* which they researched in Victor Turner's The 
Forest of Symbols. After about three days of this wodcshop preparation, they 
performed the ritual. It was quite effective, andj think they loved doing it. 

We pushed back al! the desks in the classroom to give us a wide floor 
^sace» and then certain of them were brought forward to represent huts of 
^lagers, placed according to the diagram in the book. Then the students 
enacted* improvising the dialogue, the difficulties of the patient in his rela- 
tionships the tribe. The musicians iir^mvised calls to meetings with 
tomtoms, and they accompanied, with a sort of throbbing chant» the actual 
wofidng of the medicine man. Hie me<Ucine man came in, first only tc 
interview the various members of the village to find out what the sources* of 
the trouble were. Then he came in in full regalia, mask and all, to perform the 
cure, which began with the patient l^ng on the floor, being sprinkled with 
sand. \^ 
The groaning of the patient was heart-rending. AikI the medidne man had a 
remarkable dignity about him. And the people of the tribe stood around 
watching while he extracted the disease, in the form of a tooth, from a 
blood-letting, an opening in the patients When he did the whole tribe feh 
purged. All of them as one feh purged of the illness. 
PEACOCK And how did tiie students feel? 

RYAN They felt raUier exhilarated. They really Ad. It was fun for them 
and they loved it. 

PEACOCK In die book Turner said tiie girls trilled. Did they trill? 
RYAN Yes, they did. The chorus sitting on the window sill trilled, espe- 
cially the leader of the music department. It was very nice. 

I think everyone understood the qualities of the primitive community, the 
feeling tiut they had and why it worked. That*s the kind of thing that makes it 
real for high school students. One interesting thing, by the way, that came out 
of their study of the primitive cuhure was that they found it very appealing. I 
think they feh in their own culture a loss of wholeness, a loss of being 
complete and at home in the worid. They regret this. So they must have been 
touched. 

In the archaic period we did a shadow play after the students had read a 
chapter from the Bhagavad-Gita^ chapter two, which seems to say it alL 
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PEACOCK EHd you use a wajang play from James Brandon*s Thrones^ of 
Goldl This shadow play is Indonesian. Javanese, bui Hindu-izcd. It's a 
Hindu sioiy from the Bhagavad^iUa. 

RYAN Yes. It has the same characters as the Bhagavad<iita. and they're 
doing the same thiniis that the Bkaga\ad<Jita has them ddng. Only itis more 
on the level, I suppose, of popular culture than really deep spirituality- It's the 
same thing but appealing more widely to people who would be watching a 
shadow play, standing and watching one in ihc street. We included the comic 
relief scenes and ogres and all the rest. We also had a marvelous tape of 
Gamelan music and we have a very musical giri who can improvise. Of 
course, she d<>£sn't really know how those songs should sound, but she was 
able to improvise in a -'ery credible way, having listened to the Upcs enough. 
So 'we had chanting gomg on from the nanalors and the ^rl improvising this 
lovely song effect and serious scenes where the gods appeared and came into 
the bodies of the kings and the comic relief scenes wth all their slapstick and 
farce. The youngsters really threw themselves inlo^. 
PEACOCK So they played the parts instead of puppets? I think that's 
probably much more powerful. 
RYAN We didn't have time enough to make puppets. 
PEACOCK Also, unless one has^tudied for years, one really doesn't know 
the techniques to do the puppets. And anyway in Indonesia they've adapted 
the puppet play to human plays, so really you're right in ktep'mg with the 
shadow play. 

RYAN Of course, we don't limit ourselves to plays. When we were doing 
the archaic period of Greece and Rome, for example, the students read 
Excerpts from the sixth book of Vergil's yfr/?«V, which is so perfectly archaic. 
It was absolutely marvelous, where Aeneas goes to the sybils' cave and the 
god speaks through the hundred openings in the cave and gives him instruc- 
tions about descending to the underworid. And his father gives him the 
mission of being the founder of Rome, ancestor of Augustus, and a!! that. 
PEACOCK One of the distinguishing features of the archaic is that the 
gods live on the earth instead of in a heaven, so that would be necessary. 
RYAN One of the nicest things happened when we had the chapter sum- 
maries from The Human Direction reduced to chart form — the primitive and 
the archaic-— on the board, and we had just started talking about the third, the 
historic A student came back to t^k with us about some notes he felt he had 
missed and looked at the chart, just looked at it, and started tracing it across 
horizontally Then he said, "It looks to me as if the concept of god is going to 
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get mofe and more abstract as we become more sophisticated/' 
PEACOCK So the students had really caught on to the principle. It culmi- 
nates, as we see it, in the Death of God, where the image of god is too 
concrete and the push is to sonoe more abstract feattire. 
RYAN So he asked, ^Is this going to happenT* He anticipated that. And 
we said, "What do you think as you look zioundV And he answered. "Yes, I 
guess it is, but can*t something be done about itT* 

I think this shows that the evolutionary approach is enormously provoca- 
tive. The students are finding it, as you hoped it would be, a scheme, a 
framework, some way of feeling a little more comfortable with human history 
and direction. That brings us back to this matter of identity. Don*t you think 
that it makes a person more comfortable if he knows where he is in the 
panorama?' 

PEACOCK Yes, I suppose so. Direction is part of identity. 
RYAN And heritage, too. 
PEACOCK Yes, that's right. 

RYAN So we hope, anyway, that it*s going to provide one way for a 
. youngster to relate himself to a human community. 

PEACOCK Although, I suppose from the point of view of identity, ifs 
rather a shame that the scheme stops without saying where he'll be next. It 
tries to say, but it leaves an open question, and in that sense he knows where 
he*s been but not wiiere he's going. 
RYAN One can always extend the line. 

PEACOCK Yes, if you get the principle, you can extrapolate. But imagine 
a Martian coming down to earth arid sitting in an automobile. Someone tells 
him how to shift gears, and so he shifts into first, second, third, fourth, and 
then he tries to shift into fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, on the assumption 
that the principle will apply infinitely. And our idea of evolution is that one of 
the problems with making predictions is just like the Martian's problem in 
trying to extrapolate from the principle of shifting into first, second, third, and 
fourth on into fifth, sixth, and so forth. He's assuming that shifting gears is 
simply an infinite process and you move from one to the other, it's just more 
of the same, you simply increase the number. Many views of evolution hold 
that the way to predict is simply to extrapolate from the present, that the trend 
that has been noticed so far will be continued indefinitely into the future. It's 
simply that there will te more of the same, more people, more pollution, 
more desuiiction. I disagree. I think there are reasons why we cannot make 
that assumption. 
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RYAN Then, if you sec the direction in which things will go unless some 
intervention occurs, you can see your role perhaps a little more clcariy. 
PEACOCK Yes. 

RYAN If this is the direction we*rc headed in. and you don^l want it to go 
on . - . How inexorable do you think it Is? 

PEACOCK With the Death of God, when people don't feel an> longer that 
ifs possible to impute to the ultimate forces of the universe the kind of 
concreteness the> accepted in the past. man> vvill start seeking that ultimate 
force within themselves. But the self is a vague and murky entit>- When you 
start looking into yoiirsclf instead of looking up to some objective, clear-cut 
deity, the direction becomes unclear. 

This is when the personality becomes what the psychiatrist Robert Lifton 
termed "protean." One of Lifton's patients complained of feeling that he 
wore many masks, that he had no true self underneath. The patient abo said 
he had no clear idea of right and wrong, that there wasn't a crime he couldn't 
imagine himself committing. Lifton says this t>pc of personaIit> is the "Pro- 
tean Man,*' and we might sec him as a result of our "Modem Religion." With 
modernity we've lost or are losing our belief in objective dualisms, such as 
God and Devil, Heaven and Hell. Good and Evil. Losing these objective 
guides to action, we look inward, seeking fulfillment of the self rather than 
obedience to the external. But what is it that "fulfills" the self? Wc don't 
know because, with the break-down of external standards, our definition of 
self becomes so vague. Trying to fulfill itself, the self becomes ever more 
protean, more many-sided, amoral, flexible, and confused. 

But getting back to the question: is this direction in the development 
religion and the self inexorable? I wouldn't sa> so, but the trend does seem to 
follow from stead> trends in societ> and technolog>. The world> population 
has steadil> and relentlessl> increased, and societ> and technology has be- 
come more complex. Take, for example, the increase in job specialities 
-^ome twenty thousand are listed by one bureau in Washington. As com- 
plexit> of the technical and social s>stcms has increased, people have required 
an increasingl> abstract framework to render t^js complexity meaningful. So 
unless the processes of specialization, bureaucratization, and technological 
advance are reversed. I would predict that our wa> of defining meaning will 
become more and more abstract. We'll reject concrete, objective, external 
symbols such as God and we'll seek ever more abstract, subjective sources of 
meaning such as "self." And because of the vagueness of definition of the 
modem self, our personalities will become ever more flexible, slippery, and 
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bemldered, which is to say, more protean. 

RYAN This is mort of an argument against a humanities course than for 
one. 

PEACOCK No, not necessarily. I ihink probably in one way it's an argu- 
ment for. If the attempt to define a frame of meaning becomes more and more 
abstract, then the group in which you locate that meaning would also juve to 
become broader, and in that sense, logically, protean man would more easily 
root his identity in.the human group than root it in some particular ethnic or 
national group. 

RYAN He would 6c trying to define or to know what it is to "be human. 
PEACOCK Exactly. And I think probably there you hit it: he docs find 
sonic sort of ethical boundaiy, he's nc-t an infinite relativist. He may not have 
found an ethic he can unambiguously affirm. And so he may be kind of cut 
loose. But if we can see hitn as looking for what is totally human, what is 
universally human, he could find something th^t he could say is right, an ethic 
that he could affirm. 
TtYAN Okay. It seems to me ihat all the dements that the course has been 
dealing with in its phases of evolution arc there because they were needed and 
still are needed in any new phase of evolution. In other words, what it is to be 
human has always been something aesthetic, something spiritual, something 
useful, something social, and still is. So protean or not, man would define 
himself in a new way but in those terms. 

PEACOCK So there is some substance then to protean man. I think really 
you've added something new to Lifton's picture of protean man. He simply 
emphasizes the things that he is not; he is not all of these things that^e have 
traditionally sought as a source of identity. But I think the things you pointed 
to he 15, or he can affirm. Maybe your course is helping to meet needs of 
people who are willy-nilly becoming protean men and women. 
RYAN Well, if exposing our students to a great variety of man's activities 
through the ages will help, maybe we are doing something. Certainly your 
anthropological framework gives them a look at the major belief systems 
— Buddhism, Judaism, Confucianism, medieval Christianity, New England 
Protestantism, and communism. And inside this framework we can fit poetry 
and other literature and music and art along with the ritual and drama I 
mentioned earlier. Besides Vergil they read parts of Dante's Divine Comedy ^ 
and poems by Tu Fu arid Li Po and Walt Whitman. Some of the music comes 
along with ritual and drama, and some, like the Taoist meditation music, we 
use as background. Instead of lecturing at our students, we try to get them 
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doing as much as we can. 

Of course filnis and slides arc great for sections ihal can't be so active. 
The> need to look at ^lidcb of Chinese landscape painting, for example, or the 
film The Red Detathment of Women for dancc- But we to to involve ihem as 
directl> as po^ible. It seems ver> important to read somc things like the 
Analects of Confucius even in pan, or The Sayings of Chairman Mao or 
Jonathan Edwards' "Sinners jn the Hands of an Angr> God/* not just be told 
about them. 

PEACOCK Hasn't >our description of > our course answered your question 
about teaching values? This kind of active creating b> students of rituals, 
drama, dance, active exploration, looking at texts, seeing films, strikes me as 
reail> the most humane wa> to deal with values. I think I probably was — 
don*t want to sa> tricked— but I ended up taking a more authoritarian point of 
view than I would have liked in saying that we do have the right to form 
values, that we should teach values of tolerance and respect. 

Probabl> a better approach is the wa> >our course is doing it, by encourag- 
ing people to tr> various kinds of experiences, such as trying to produce a 
ritual in a pnmitive society, trying to produce an archaic shadow play, and 
through thi2» exploration testing out or investigating what it feels like to adopt 
different values. If >ou go through a primitive ritual you get some feel for 
what it IS like to be a primitive, and the same with the archaic and the historic. 
There ccrtainl> is a nice correlation between a humanistic nondirective ap- 
proach permitting individual freedom, exploration, and so forth, and the 
dramatic participation that you're having in your course. 

Of course, the same holds, even more strongly, for field work. That's why 
anthropolog) and other disciplines emphasize field work so much, it permits 
people to form their own values instead of simpl> bcing^tojd about them. Now 
admittedly, there is a structure behind our supply of these kinds of experi- 
ences. If wc dclibcratcl> send people off to an exotic place to do field work, 
or dcliberatcl> encourage them to do work w.th old people or deaf children, or 
deliberatel> entourage them to put on an alien or exotic pla> or ritual, we're 
not being complctcl> unbiased, but still wc*rc uul o:;>:ng that they have to 
adopt the values that the experience implies. We're just saying try it on for 
size. 

So I really like the philosoph> that your course implies, as well as the 
practical^ I'm sure vivid, qualit> of having so much of it self done. By having 
students pla> an active part m this learning process rather than having the 
learning process imposed on them, aren't the>, just b> virtue of doing, learn- 
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ing something about playing an active part in modem society? The fact that 
they've seen that it*s possible to go out and tiy new things should make the 
fimtre a little less frightening. ^ 

RYAN Do you think, then, that anthropology can have implications for 
young people finding an active part to play in society and that at the same time 
it is consciously keeping some of the richness and beauty of diversity alive? 
PEACOCK Yes. What you're doing is providing them \yith a richness of 
experience actively perceived, and so you're providing a sort of model for 
how they in their lives might try to deliberately keep alive some sort of 
richness.of participation. You know, of course, that's part of the countercul- 
ture, one of the promising and good parts, this deliberate attempt to^ek a 
diversity of experiences, to hitchhike around the world, to smoke pot in 
Afghanistan as well as in Los Angeles or.New York, to sample with some 
degree of sincerity — the degree of profundity of understanding is sometimes 
questionable — a vanety of religions, all the way from Zen Buddhism to 
transcendental meditation. 

The very way that you have modeled your course is, in a sense, protean or 
modem. You*ve provided a richness, a diversity of participation, and people 
can come away not simply with the concepts of the course in mind but with a 
memory of the experience, a feeling for a great diversity of participafional 
experiences. 

Maybe in the future the protean personality will be able to partition itself 
sufficiently to be * spontaneous participant jpart of the day and the specialist 
bureaucrat the society seems to demand the other part. We may have over- 
looked some of the flexibility that human organisms are capable of. 

There is one other thing, though, and it relates to a point connected to your 
course and to our discussion of the type of value that anthropology can offer. 
We've been talking here about anthropology mainly as a part of the 
humanities conceived as teaching appreciation of something, appreciation of 
man's diversity, richness, and in this sense teaching tolerance and respect. 
But there's the other half of anthropology. It's a science in the sense that it 
endeavors to bring order out of chaos by classifying, by analyzing. So another 
thing that it can offer in this more scientific aspect is a sense of pattern. 

The big thing that I try to teach, in addition to the appreciation, is that all 
this diversity resolves into certain rather clear-cut patterns. The attitude that I 
would like the student to leave the course with, in addition to his appreciative, 
receptive attitude, is an analytical one, so that when he sees a lot of apparently 
diverse, confused, or insignificant phenomena he will look for some pattern 
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there. And, of course, if you push it far enough, this resolves into certain 
methods for analyzing pattern, statistical methods or comparisons of various 
kinds. But at the first level it*s simply a disposition to look for pattern. 

Now, I don't think there's any real discrepancy here between this scientific 
side of anthropology and the humanistic because obviously in learning tfie 
value of a piece of literature you look for a pattern in it. You don*i simply 
enjoy it, you begin analyzing the themes, the way one character opposes 
another. In art, you begin breaking the drawing down into certain lines and 
forms. And music, of course, can be so highly theoretical in its analysis as to 
easily rival the physical sciences. So there's no discrepancy here either. But 
since humanities are often thought of as soft, emotional, and appreciation- 
oriented, I think we have to balance that picture by emphasizing the scientific 
or analytical aspect of both the humanities and the sciences. 

In a way, discovering the pattern may help some of chc other things we've 
been talking about, such as the search for identity. ITierc's a recent book by 
Rodney Needham, Bdicf, Language, and Experience, that ends with the 
following approximate quote, **Einstein said that the most incomprehensible 
quality of the universe is that it is comprehensible. For the stuuy of human 
life, the solitary comprehensible quality is its mcomprehensibility I strongly 
disagree with this position. I think that one item of faith that a perceptive 
study of anthropology can evoke is a conviction that life and its movement, its 
history or evolution, does have a pattern and perhaps a direction. And, there- 
fore, if one is sufficiently keen and vigorous in his pursuit, he will discover 
something of that pattern. After a!!, you can't really identify with anything 
until you uncover its contours and structure. So 1 think discovering the pattern 
is part of finding your place and identity In the total scheme. 
RYAN Can you tie what you've just been saying into the concept of "the 
family of man"? 

PEACOCK Well, if all the worid comes to consist of protean people, they 
would be playing fruit basket turnover all the time, right? They would be 
dropping in and out of each other s lives so that each would encompass within 
himself or herself a diversity of experience. I must say it*s rather confusing to 
conceive of this. But I presume that's ^herc the^uman family would come in. 
If there were enough movement m and out of everybody's life, then surely 
people would develop more feeling for what it is that holds them all in 
common, and so then they ^ould plant their feet firmly in this one unifying 
thing, humanity. 

I don't ^ec humanity as something entirely chaotic. One of the keys that 
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anthropology tries to insert or turn is pattern, and there are ceitain things 
which do seem to have been, for as long as there have been human beings, 
universal. .For instance, no society, as far as I know and as far as :iny 
anthr(»ologist has shown, permits murder except under circumstances of 
military defense. No society permits stealing as a common occurrence except 
when directed against an out-group. No society permits incest except for 
"certain very, very specialized^figures, such, as the divine kings of ancient 
.Egypt, Inca, Aztec, Hawaii. Therc^ arc apparently these very solidly 
grounded universals which we could plant our common f;uth in. ' 
RYAN How about universal needs to create, universal needs for things like 
beauty, universal needs for things like social harrnony? ^ 
PEACCXTK It docs seem to be Inje — believe this is correct — that there is 
no society that does not have art. There Ts no society that does not have 
religion m some form, and by that I mean not simply belief in a supernatural 
but some overriding scheme that gives a sense of meaning. There is no society 
that does not have a mechanism for preserving social harmony, avoiding war. 
That almost follows by definition: it wouldn't be a society for long without 
that. To date, there is no society which does not have some form of family 
system, a system of social relations based on biological kinship. 

But the other parts, the art, the religion, jnany practical people kind of shut 
off and say, '/What's the use of them?*' It's difficult to argue sometimes how 
they are useful, but it docs make one pause when you realize they're always 
there.^You know, when you realize these things are always there, you begin to 
feel that there's a common base for humanity and you can't just blithely, and 
irresponsibjy diverge from that pattern without tremendous consequences. 



Bibliographical Note 



No single text provides a salisfactoi> survey of anthropology, but a useful 
starting point Is Anthropology Today {Del Mar, Calif,; CRM Books, 1971). 
This work is based on pieces wntten by anthropologists, then synthesized into 
a kaleidoscopic overview by the CRM editorial staff. The result is a rather 
disorganiztd and occasionally erroneous but nevertheless absorbing and viv 
idly illustrated account of the field. Alan Ehindcs, Every Man His Way: 
Readings in Cultural Anihropoiogy (Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prcnticc-IIall, 
1968), skillfully anthologizes representative essays and articles by an- 
thropologists. Aipaiticular slant oii sociocultural anthropology (discussed in 
Why Belong?) is James L. Peacock and A. Thomas Kirsch, The Human^ 
Direction. An Evolutionary Approach to Social and Cultural Anthropology 
(2d cd.; Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall. 1973). 

The experience of anthropological field work is captured by several works, 
but probably the wiuiest is Claude Lcvi-Slrauss, Tristes Tropiques (New 
York. Atheneum, 1964). This is a sardonically philosophical account of an 
expedition in the Brazilian jungles by an anthropologist who has come to rival 
Sartre in French intellectual life. Joseph Casagrande, In the Company of 
Man. Twenty Portraits of Anthropological Informants (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1964), mdudes poignant remembrances of field work by prominent 
anthropologists (including Professor Cora DuBois, author of the "Iniroduc- 
tion to the Conversation"), The Cultural Experience. Ethnography in Com- 
plex Society, by James P. Spradley and David W. McCurdy (Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1972), provides excellent guidance for teachers 
who are mtereslcd m encouraging their students to try field work within their 
own society. 

The most encyclopedic history of anthropology is Marvin Harris' readable 
but polemical The Rise of Anthropological Theory (New York: Crowell, 
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1968). They Studied Man, hy Abram Kardincr and Edwaid Preble (New 
York: Kcw American Library, 1965), pves short biographies of such sig- 
luficanl anthropologists as Franz Boas, Bronislaw Malinowtski, Alfred 
Krocber. Ruth Benedict. Sir James Frazer. and Sir Edwaid Tylor. 

Excellent and wvid films are listed in Instructor*^ Guide tc Anthropology 
Today (Del Mar, Calif.: CRM Books. 1971). as well as in The Human 
Direction^ which also describes more specialized readings in the subficlds of 
linguistics, archaeology, and physical anthropology, and concerning particu- 
lar cultures and theories. 

Teachers inlcreslcd in sta^ng rituals and reconstructing sociocuUural pat- 
terns associated with the various "levels*' discussed in the conversation will 
find the following works rich in data: For the primitive level; Victor W. 
Turner, "An Ndembu Doctor in Practice," in The Forest of Symbols (Ithaca: 
Comeir University Press, 1967); Bromslaw Malinowski, y<rgonaw/5 of the 
Western Pacific (New Yoric: E.P. Dutton, 1961); Emile Durkbeim, The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (New York. Free Press, 1965). For 
the archaic level: James Brandon, On Thrones of Gold. Three Javanese 
Shadow Plays (Cambridge, Mass.. Harvard University Press, 1970), Hilda 
Kuper, "The Drama of Kingship," in An African Aristocracy: Rank among 
the Swazi (London: Oxford University Press. 1965). For the historic level. 
Melford Spiro, Buddhism and Society (New York. Harper and Row, 1966); 
Norman Cohn, Pursuit of the Millennium. Revolutionary Millennarians and 
Mystical Anarchists of the Middle Ages (rev, ed.. New York; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1970). For the eariy modem and modem levels: W. Lloyd 
Warner, American Life. Dream and Reality (Chicago. University of (Thicago 
Press, 1953); Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media. The Extension of 
Man (New York. New American Library, Signet Books, 1965); Max Weber, 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (New Yor}^: Scribner's, 
1958); James L. Peacock. Rites of Modernization. Symbolic and Social As- 
pects of Indonesian Proletarian Drama (Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1968); Philip E. Slater, Microcosm. Structural, Psychological, and 
Religious Evolution in Groups (New Yojk. John Wiley, 1969). A general 
resource, especially for the primitive and archaic cultures, is Jerome Rolhen- 
berg, ed.. Technicians of the Sacred: A Range of Poetries from Africa, 
America, Asia, and Oceania (New York: Doubleday, 1968). 

Somewhat outside the conventional boundaries of anthropology are the 
speculations about the future that emerge in this conversation. The notion of 
"Protean Man" is taken from Robert Jay IaUoWs Boundaries. Psychological 
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Man in Revolution (New Yorl. Random House, 1970). Incisive and provoca- 
dve ^>ectil26ons about trends of toda> aod tomonxr^. of particular interest 
bccau^lbcy focus on England rather than America, are to be found in 
anthropologist Edmund Lcadi s j4 Runaway World (Neu York. Oxford Uni 
vcrrity Press, 1968). 
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